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AN IMPORTANT LOAN 

THE BARBERINI TAPESTRIES 

ITjE are fortunate in being 
i able to exhibit an his- 
] toric series of tapes- 
| tries, the twelve pieces 
I which constitute the set 
I known as "The Mys- 
I teries of the Life and 
| Death of Christ" 
woven at the pontifical tapestry works in 
Rome under the auspices of Cardinal 
Barberini for the Chapel of His Holiness 
Urban VIII about 1642-3. A gift to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine from 
Mrs. John W. Simpson of this city, the 
tapestries have been by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the Cathedral, lent to The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, so that all 
may have opportunity of viewing them 
and of comparing them with other tapes- 
tries in the Museum's possession. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin mention 
was made of the rare series of Burgundian 
Gothic tapestries, the gift of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, which illustrate the quaint, re- 
strained, yet w'thal richly decorative 
feeling of the period and people. In the 
Barberini tapestries, despite a similarity 
of subject, we have a totally different 
treatment, ft is not merely a difference of 
color and drawing, but of artistic con- 
ception, of religious sentiment, of intel- 
lectual ideal — in short the difference be- 
tween the early Gothic and the late Ren- 
aissance. The presence of these two 
series under the same roof affords an op- 
portunity for comparative study of the 
thought of these two periods as reflected 
in their wall-hangings. 

It is difficult for us in our day of steam 
heat and bepapered walls to realize the 
important part played by tapestries in the 
days of draughty palaces and defective 
heating arrangements. As a mere hang- 
ing to keep the wind away, they were a 
necessary part of the interior of large 
dwellings, churches, etc. Their large, 
inviting surfaces, as we know even from 
the tale of Penelope's oft-unraveled web, 
gave occupation to gentlewomen in anci- 
ent Greece. Queen Mathilde's pictorial 



tapestry embroidered while William the 
Conqueror was subduing England was one 
of the most reliable records of the Norman 
conquest. From use on the interiors of 
dwellings, these rich and highly ornamen- 
tal fabrics came to be used to decorate the 
exteriors as well on occasion of pageants, 
such as that of the progress of Marie de 
Medici through France as Queen of Henry 
of Navarre when the streets are said to 
have been "lined with hangings." So 
universal was this custom that every 
noble house had its own arras, with the 
owner's crest woven into the border, and 
even churchmen who were of the nobility, 
followed the fashion. 

The particular tapestries in question 
are associated with one of the most 
famous families of Florence. The Bar- 
berini were among the princely houses 
of Tuscany even in Dante's day and be- 
came increasingly rich and powerful until 
they ranked with the Medici, the Alberti, 
the Strozzi, etc. In 1623 Maffeo Bar- 
berini was elected Pope with the title of 
Urban VIII., while a brother and two 
nephews became cardinals and a third 
nephew Prince of Palestrina. 

In 1625, Francesco Barberini, nephew 
of the Pope, was charged with an import- 
ant mission to the court of Louis XIII of 
France. France and Flanders had long 
led in the production of arras (named 
from the Flemish town), and the Cardinal, 
securing a French and a Flemish workman 
on his return to Rome, established an 
araneria or workroom for weaving tap- 
estry, under the patronage of the Pope, 
and with Jacomo della Riviera as direc- 
tor. Chief among the pieces which issued 
from the pontifical atelier was the series 
known under the title of The Mysteries 
of the Life and Death of Christ made from 
designs of the celebrated painter Roman- 
elli, colored by his pupil Paolo Spagna, 
and executed under the personal direction 
of Riviera and his son-in-law Rocci, 
supervised by the Cardinal and by the 
Pope himself. The cartoons for this 
famous series are still preserved in the 
Barberini palace in Rome. The series 
itself is on exhibition in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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The scenes represented are as follows: 
i. The Annunciation. Above, in the 
border are two bees (the emblem of the 
Barberini) harnessed to a tiny plough, and 
driven by a third bee. This piece is 
signed IAC. D. L. RIV. (Jacopo della 
Riviera). Similar borders and signatures 
appear on several of the other pieces. 

2. Adoration of the Shepherds. 

3. Adoration of the Magi. 

4. The Flight into Egypt, with the in- 
scription AEGYPTUS SANCTIFICATA. 
and in the background MARE RUBRUM, 
THEBAIS, and ALEXANDRIA. 

5. The Baptism of Christ. 

6. The Transfiguration. 

7. The Eucharist or Last Supper. 

8. The Mount of Olives. 

9. The Crucifixion. 

10. The Resurrection. 

1 1. The Delivery of theKeystoSaint Peter. 

12. The Holy Land. (Map). 

The importance of the series at the time 
of its execution may be judged in part by 
an extract from the Papal archives con- 
cerning a single one of the hangings, which 



(translated from the Italian) reads as 
follows: "On the 25th day of February, 
1643, one hundred and thirty-four scudi 
(dollars) were paid to Gasparo Rocci, 
tapestry weaver, completing the sum of 
four hundred and eighty-four of the same 
received as the price of a piece of tapestry, 
height 5J yards by 5! yards, woven 
with gold, silk and yarn in which is 
represented the Resurrection of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the design of Fran- 
cesco Romanelli, making in all 30J 
yards at sixteen scudi the yard " M. 
1643, f°l- 5° 

While the style of the series is that of 
the late Renaissance and somewhat 
florid, it well exhibits the temper of the 
time and the marvellous technical skill 
of the operatives, who as in all haute- 
lisse tapestry, worked with the design 
behind them or above their heads (not 
under the warp) so that they must needs 
be artists capable of copying the de- 
sign of the cartoonist just as a painter 
copies on canvas some masterpiece in oils. 

M. Mel. 
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